Introduction: Task and Context
THE TASK
With the end of the Cold War, the world is faced for the first time with the need to manage the dismantlement of vast numbers of "excess" nuclear weapons and the disposition of the fissile materials they contain. If recently agreed reductions are fully implemented, tens of thousands of nuclear weapons, containing a hundred tons or more of plutonium and many hundreds of tons1 of highly enriched uranium (HEU), will no longer be needed for military purposes. These two materials are the essential ingredients of nuclear weapons, and limits on access to them are the primary technical barrier to acquiring nuclear weapons capability in the world today. Several kilograms of plutonium, or several times that amount of HEU, are sufficient to make a nuclear weapon.2 These materials will continue to pose a potential threat to humanity for as long as they exist.
The task of managing this reversal of the arms competition is complicated by the breakup of the Soviet Union and the continuing political and economic
Throughout this report metric tons (MT) are used as the measure of the amounts of plutonium and HEU; all references to tons are to metric tons. One metric ton is 2,205 pounds, roughly 10 percent more than an English ton.
For purposes of this study, 4 kilograms of plutonium per weapon will be used as a planningpolicy and in institutional coordination will be needed. The president should establish a more systematic process of interagency coordination to deal with the areas addressed in this report, with sustained top-level leadership. The new interagency examination of plutonium disposition options envisioned in President Clinton's September 27, 1993, nonproliferation initiative is a first step in that direction, but much more remains to be done.tutional and political issues involved in managing weapons dismantlement, intermediate storage of fissile materials, and long-term disposition may be more complex and difficult to resolve than the technical ones. Because disposition options will require decades to carry out, it is critical that decisions throughout be made in a way that can muster a sustainable consensus. The entire process must be carefully managed to provide adequate safeguards, security, and transparency; to obtain public and institutional approval, including licenses; and to allow adequate participation in the decision making by all affected parties, including the U.S. and Russian publics and the international community. Adequate information must be made available to give substance to the public's participation.
